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THE ALDINE. 



BUST/ 



DIALECT DOGGEREL. 



Well, sonny, it pays to be honest, 

And run your shebang on the square ; 
When a chum of mine forgets it, 

We separates then and there. 
I kept telling Jim Smith this, — 

He allowed the remark was just : 
But he went his own gait all the same, 

His tune was — ' ' Go it, or bust! " 

We were out in Kansas together, — 

Jim and me, — in the year Fifty-eight; 
They had made it so hot in Missouri, 

We concluded not to wait. 
So we put, being peaceable men, 

Even Jim soon saw that we must ; 
I had only my oxen and cart, 

And Jim not a red, being bust. 

We put, as aforesaid, to Kansas, 

And had scarce been there a week 
When we stumbled across an old miner 

Who had recent returned from Pike's Peak. 
He dropped there was gold there, one night, 

And showed us a bag'full of dust. . 
Said Jim, «« Le's be off! " Said I, " Wait." 

" Nary wait," said he, " Pike's Peak, or bust ! " 

I sot and thought over the matter, 

And made up my mind that next day 
I would see about Jim and me going : — 

He'd turned in, and was snoozing away. 
I judged, from the smile that he wore, 

He was sharing the sleep of the just. 
When I woke I observed it was late, 

And I was alone there — and bust! 

Unbeknown he had doctored my whisky, 

, And gone back on me thus from the start ; 
He had got up and got before morning, 

And stolen my oxen and cart ! 
You had better believe I was riled, 

I've a sort of idee that I cussed : 
" I'm going to go for you, Jim, — 

We'll see before long who is bust." 

Why the doggoned cuss had absconded 

Was inquired, and the miner he told ; 
So the next day there started a party 

To go after Jim — and the gold. 
Those oxen of mine were our guides, 

We got on their track from the fust ; 
And we followed 'em, two days behind, 

Determined to ketch up — or bust ! 

'Twas a mighty rough country to travel — 

All sand to the foot of the Peak — 
Vegetation about as abundant 

As that yellow fuz on your cheek. 
Not a tree or a shrub, — withered grass.j 

And never a stream you could trust ; — 
There was alkali something in all — 

But no Peak, and no Jim — was he bust ? 

The track of the wagon we followed 

Would be lost for a time, and then found, — 
Like the rivers that sink in that desert, 

And as suddenly rise from the ground. 
'Twas hotter than thunder one hour, 

And the next there would come a cold gust 
Slap down from the snows on the Peak ; — 

Four days, and no Jim ! — had he bust ? 

The next day we sighted the wagon. 

" You have got him at last now," they said ; 
But he's halted ! — There's something the.matter — 

And what are those birds overhead ? 
Not buzzards ! A ox, too, is down, — 

And a leg through the grass there is thrust. 
Halt, help ! There's a murder been done ! 

" Hullo, Yank ! " Silence, men, — Jim is bust ! 

Poor Jim ! At his feet lay his rifle, 

Close by it his whip and a boot ; — 
There were marks all round of a tussle 

With some treacherous dog of a Ute ; — 
A tomahawk spattered with blood, — 

And Jim lying scalped in the dust, — 
And daubed, by himself, on my cart, 

Was his epitaph — " Pike's Peak, or Bust ! " 

— R. H. Stoddard. 



MOSSES AND LICHENS. 



Geologists tell us of a time when there was no 
vegetation upon the globe except of the humblest 
sort ; in the ocean the sea-weeds, and on the land 
the lichens and mosses. The earliest vegetable forms 
which are found fossilized belong to these low orders. 
No trees were known, and grass even, which now 
renders beautiful such places as without it would 
appear unseemly, did not then exist. Animal life 
was confined to marine forms, mollusks and radiates, 
or an occasional shark searching in vain for those 
delicacies which delight his descendants. Profound 
silence must have reigned, and even the noise of a 



tree-toad re-winding his organic mechanism would 
have been a positive pleasure. 

Solitude is said to be highly desirable, "with a 
friend in our retreat " with whom to enjoy it, but the 
loneliness of those days must have appalled the most 
confirmed of celibates. He would have varied the 
monotony, perhaps, by throwing stones into the wa- 
ter, or by fishing for spirifers and trilobites, two 
ancient kinds of shell-fish. The fisheries at that 
time were unprotected by the State, and he would 
have enjoyed a famous catch. Even this innocent 
amusement, however, in the absence of companion- 
ship, would at length have become fatiguing, granting 
that he could have survived the deleterious atmos- 
phere of the period. 

The picture is not cheerful, but let us for a moment 
imagine ourselves in the place of this fisherman. 
What would we find upon the great unclaimed plan- 
tation ? Absolutely nothing but lichens. To one 
who lives where there are green trees and waving 
corn-fields, such a prospect offers little inducement 
to settle. But in our consideration of the plant life 
of that distant period, we must not be misled by pre- 
conceived and narrow notions of what a plant must 
be. After our attention is once called to the lichens, 
we will find enough to fully occupy our time, and we 
can only wonder how we have hitherto neglected 
them. 

The lichens are familiar to us all in some of their 
forms. We often find them in gray masses on rocks 
and trees, when they suggest some forms of coral. 
We find others as circular spots of varying size on 
the bark of trees, the rugged surfaces of which they 
do much to beautify. No fresh surface of rock or 
tree can be long exposed until these little adven- 
turers find a home upon it. They are the pioneers of 
vegetable life, drawing nourishment from the stones 
which they help to decompose, and by their decay 
preparing a soil suitable for the higher forms of 
plants. Some species hang in hoary tufts from the 
branches, and give a weird and solemn appearance 
to the trees. They remind one of the so-called 
" long-moss " of the Southern swamps. The latter 
must not, however, be associated with the. proper 
mosses. Strange to say, its nearest familiar relative 
is the pine-apple. A very common form of lichen 
with us is that with bright scarlet tips surmounting 
a greenish white, trumpet-shaped stalk. This is a 
kind of Cladonia, and all its kindred are pretty. They 
work well into a collection of mosses. We often 
find these red lichens upon logs in the woods, when 
they look like a pigmy army of skirmishers adorned 
with scarlet caps. There is a kind of lichen oc- 
curring upon cliffs in the Hudson Highlands, that 
suggests, from its crisp appearance, over-done 
fried potatoes. The comparison is not elegant; 
but beauty of words must be sacrificed in this case, 
for the sake of accurate description. This variety is 
called Umbillzcarza. There are some that are bright 
yellow, while others are green, brown, or almost 
black. Gray may be said to be their general color. 
They are of infinite variety and of the most fanciful 
forms. Sometimes there will be a number of little 
trumpets, each superior one set in the mouth of that 
below. Again, a mossy table will be spread with 
silver cups of wondrous pattern, the service of some 
fairy feast. There is one pretty flesh-colored kind 
(Boeo?nyce$) which we find as an incrustation upon 
the earth. Lichens are scarcely ever found sub- 
mersed, and generally they court the full blaze of 
sunlight. They are not met with on decaying matter, 
such forming the abode of the fungi, and they like a 
temperate and moist climate. They are oftenest 
found upon the northern sides of trees and rocks, 
and from this fact may prove of some assistance to 
those who are lost in woods. They survive upon 
mountain-tops, in deserts, and in high northern 
climates, from which other plants are absent. The 
finest species occur in the tropics, and the most im- 
perfect near the poles. One species furnishes the 
food of the reindeer, another yields the Iceland 
moss of commerce, and others furnish dyes, such as 
archil, and litmus. 

Alas ! for our poverty of knowledge. We are not 
able to discourse learnedly upon the various forms 
of mosses. We can only advise our readers to give 
them more attention, and they will be delighted with 
their quaint appearances and cheerful tints. Some- 
times they will resemble a small pine forest, and in 
imagination we stroll down the shady pathways, and 
listen to the crooning of the branches. Again, they 
will take the ferns for their pattern, and, in delicacy 
of outline, will excel their models. Here will be a 



soft and velvety cushion at the foot of an old tree, as 
if disposed for the temptation of the weary. It is so 
cool and so inviting that we cannot but delay. Some, 
like the sphagnums, are found in swamps, and by 
their decay from year to year, give rise to beds of 
peat. In these spongy plantations are often found 
some of the most beautiful of wild flowers, as the 
arethusas, sun-dews, and pitcher-plants. 

It is simply impossible to enumerate the forms of 
their seed capsules and accompanying organs, es- 
pecially when these are examined by the microscope. 
Perhaps the best conception of them may be obtained 
by visiting some collection of antique armor, where 
shields, lances, and sceptres, with censers and cro- 
ziers, together with other implements, military and % 
ecclesiastical, are thrown at random. Then conceive 
all the glittering emblems of mediaeval pomp and 
warfare to be reduced to fairy-like proportions, and 
we will gain some faint idea of the diversity of these 
organs. We sometimes think that the popular tales 
of gnomes and fays were the result of observation of 
the mosses. It takes but little imagination to call 
up from the ground a steel-clad army of spearmen, 
or a gay rabble of masqueraders, tricked out with 
monkish hoods or knightly helmets. Again, we say 
to all, go and look them up. They are to be found 
everywhere, and at seasons when other plants are 
not available. They occur alike on the shingled 
housetop, the crevices of rocks, and the pebbles of 
the brook. They are with us always, and by removal 
to the parlor may, in a shallow dish with water, be 
kept green and beautiful throughout the winter. 

Who has not been delighted occasionally in the 
deep, dark woods, by meeting suddenly some uncouth 
toadstool ? Sometimes he stands like a lonely China- 
man, submerged beneath his umbrella-like hat, and 
absorbed in a blissful Nirvana. If we remove this 
hat and examine its underside, we will be surprised 
at the beauty that reveals itself. The delicate gills 
seem too fragile to touch — and yet are so pure in 
their whiteness that we cannot refrain from handling 
them. A little further on we may come to an en- 
campment of these little Orientals, comfortably 
gathered in a circle, and listening, may be, to the 
story of some Scherazade. The colors of these fungi 
are often very brilliant, equaling even the hues of 
flowers, or of autumn leaves. The most intense scar- 
lets and brilliant orange tints are not uncommon. 
The outlines are as varied as the colors, but are 
generally quaint and sometimes amusing. They pre- 
fer, dead animal and vegetable matter for their abode ; 
but. some of the lower forms attack even the living 
tissues. They are found everywhere under favorable 
conditions, preferring generally moist and gloomy 
localities — shunning the light because their " deeds 
are evil." They are associated in our minds with 
mortality and decay, but this fact should not prevent 
us from perceiving and appreciating their beauty. 
They grow with the utmost rapidity, and are gen- 
erally of brief duration. Some claim that they are 
not organized creations, but are merely the result of 
accident; but this view can hardly be sustained by 
facts. The abundance of their seed, its infinite min- 
uteness, and its extreme levity, accounts, for the 
universal presence of fungus forms. It appears im- 
possible to exclude spores. If we call the microscope 
to our aid, new beauties are constantly revealed to 
us. We can then study the moulds and mildews, 
always far too common, and while amusing ourselves 
with the strange appearances, may perhaps discover 
something of the origin and use of these minute 
creations. At any rate, we can thus provide our- 
selves at any time with recreation, and learn to use 
with precision and ever-increasing delight, an in- 
strument which at this time is doing so much for 
the advancement of human knowledge. 

— W. W. Bailey. 



A TARTAR SONG. 

My war-horse was fond of my singing 

The free songs of yore : 
But now he'll remain in the stable — 

I shall ride him no more ! 

My Tartar girls, fair as the billows, 

In the tents will remain ; — 
They will find a new lord, and the horse 

A new rider again ! 

But my mother — dear heart ! — when she loses 

Her rider so brave, 
Will be true to the love that she bears me — 

She will find a dark grave ! 

— Henry Richards. 



